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DANIEL LOTHROP. 
By Joun N. McC.intock, A. M. 


The fame, character and prosperity 
of a city have often depended upon its 
merchants, — burghers they were once 
called tor distinguish them from haughty 
princes and nobles. Through the en- 
terprise of the common citizens, Venice, 
Genoa, Antwerp, and London have be- 
come famous, and have controlled the 
destinies of nations. New England, 
originally settled by sturdy and liberty- 
loving yeomen and free citizens of free 
English cities, was never a congenial 
home for the patrician, with inherited 
feudal privileges, but has welcomed the 
thrifty Pilgrim, the Puritan, the Scotch 
Covenanter, the French Huguenot, the 
Ironsides soldiers of the great Crom- 
well. The and women of this 
have shaped civilization. 


men 
fusion our 
New England gave its distinctive char- 
acter to American 
finally to the nation. 


the and 
New England in- 
fluences still breathe from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the great lakes 
to Mexico; and Boston, still the focus 


colonies, 


of the New England idea, leads na- 
tional movement and progress. 
Perhaps one of the broadest of these 


influences — broadest inasmuch as it in- 
terpenetrates the life of our whole peo- 
ple — proceeds from the lifework of one 
of the merchants of Boston, known by 
his name and his work to the entire 
English speaking world: Daniel Loth- 
rop, of the famous firm of D. 
Lothrop & Co., publishers—the people’s 
publishing house. Mr. Lothrop is a 
good representative of this early New 
England fusion of race, temperament, 
fibre, conscience and brain. He isa 
direct descendant of John Lowthroppe, 
who, in the thirty-seventh year of 
Henry VIII. (1545), was a gentleman 
of quite extensive landed estates, both 
in Cherry Burton (four miles removed 
from Lowthorpe), and in various other 
parts of the country. 

Lowthorpe is a small parish in the 
Wapentake of Dickering, in the East 
Riding of York, four and a half miles 
northeast from Great Driffield. It isa 
perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry 
of York. ‘This parish gave name to the 
family of Lowthrop, Lothrop, or La- 
throp. The Church, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, and had for one of 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by John N. McClintock and Company, in the office of the 
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its chaplains, in the reign of Richard 
II., Robert de Louthorp, is now partly 
ruinated, the tower and chancel being 
almost entirely overgrown with ivy. It 
was a collegiate Church from 1333, and 
from the style of its architecture must 
have been built about the time of Ed- 
ward ITI. 

From this English John Lowthroppe 
the New England Lothrops have their 
origin : — 

“It is one of the most ancient of all the 
famous New England families, whose blood in 
so many cases is better and purer than that of 
the so-called noble families in England. The 
family roll certainly shows a great deal of tal- 
ent, and includes men who have proved 

idely influential and useful, both in the early 
and later periods. The pulpit has a 
Educators 


strong 
prominent. 
Soldiers prove that the family has never been 
wanting in courage. Lothrop missionaries 
have gone forth into foreign lands. The 
bankers are in the forefront. The publishers 
are represented. Art engraving has its expon- 
ent, and history has found at least one eminent 
student, while law and medicine are likewise 
indebted to this family, whose talent has been 
applied in every department of 
industry.” * 


representation. are 


useful 


GENEALOGY.T 

I. Mark Lothrop, the pioneer, the grandson 
of John Lowthroppe and a relative of Rev. 
John Lothrop, settled in Salem, Mass., where 
he was received as an inhabitant January 11, 
1643-4. He was living there in 1652. In 
1656 he was living in Bridgewater, Mass., of 
which town he was one of the proprietors, and 
in which he was prominent for about twenty- 
five years. He died October 25, 1685. 

{I. Samuel Lothrop, born before 1660, mar- 
ried Sarah Downer, and lived in Bridgewater. 
Liis will was dated April 11, 1724. 

III. Mark Lothrop, born in Bridgewater 
September 9, 1689; married March 29, 1722, 
Iiannah Alden [Born February 1, 1696; died 
1777]. She was the daughter of Deacon Jo- 
seph Alden of Bridgewater, and great grand- 
daughter of Honorable John and Priscilla 
(Mullins) Alden of Duxbury, of Mayflower 

* The Churchman. 


t From a genealogical memoir of the Lo-Lathrop fam- 
ty, by Rev. E. B, Huntington, 1884. 
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fame. He settled in Easton, of which town he 


was one of the original proprietors. He was 
prominent in Church and town affairs. 
IV. Jonathan March 11, 


1722-3; married April 13, 1746, Susannah, 


Lothrop, born 


daughter of Solomon and Susannah (Edson) 
Johnson of Bridgewater. She was born in 


He was a Deacon of the Church, and a 
prominent man in the town. 


1723. 
He died in 1771. 
V. Solomon Lothrop, born February 9, 
1761; married Mehitable, daughter of Cornel- 
ius White of Taunton; settled in Easton, and 
later in Norton, where he 
1843. 

VI. Daniel Lothrop, born in Easton, Janu- 
ary 9, 1801; married October 16, 1825, Sophia, 
daughter of Deacon Jeremiah Horne of Roch- 
ester, N. H. She died September 23, 1848, and he 
married (2) Mary E. Chamberlain. He settled 
in Rochester, N. H., and was one of the public 
men of the town. Of the strictest integrity, and 
possessing sterling qualities of mind and heart 
Mr. Lothrop was chosen to fill important 
offices of public trust in his town and state. 
He repeatedly represented his town in 


died October 19, 
She died September 14, 1832, aged 73. 


the 
Legislature, where his sound practical sense 
and clear wisdom were of much service, par- 
ticularly in the formation of the Free Soil 
party, in which he was a bold defender of the 
rights of liberty to all men. He died May 
31, 1870. 

VII. Daniel Lothrop, son of Daniel and 
Sophia (Horne) Lothrop, was born in Roches- 
ter, N. H., August 11, 1831. 

“On the maternal side Mr. Lothrop is de- 
scended from William Horne, of Horne’s Hill, 
in Dover, who held his exposed position in the 
Indian wars, and whose estate has been in the 
family name from 1662 until the present gen- 
eration; but he was killed in the massacre of 
June 28, 1689. Through the Horne line, also, 
came descent from Rev. Joseph Hull, minister 
at Durham in 1662, a graduate at the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, England; from John Ham, 
of Dover; from the emigrant John Heard, and 
others of like vigorous stock. It was his an- 
cestress, Elizabeth (Hull) Heard, whom the old 
historians call a “ brave gentlewoman,” who held 
her garrison house, the frontier fort in Dover 
in the Indian wars, and successfully defended it 
in the massacre of 1689. The father of the 
subject of this sketch was a man of sterling 
qualities, strong in mind and will, but com- 
manding love as well as respect. The mother 
was a woman of outward beauty and beauty 
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of soul alike; with high ideals and reverent 
conscientiousness. Her 
The home was a centre of 
intelligent intercourse, a sample of the sim- 
plicity but earnestness of many of the best 
New Hampshire homesteads.” * 


influence over her 


boys was life-long. 


Descended, as is here evident, from 
men and women accustomed to govern, 
legislate, protect, guide and represent 
the people, it is not surprising to find 
the Lothrops of the present day of this 
branca standing in high places, shaping 
affairs, and devising fresh and far-reach- 
ing measures for the general good. 

Daniel Lothrop was the youngest of 
the three sons of Daniel and Sophia 
Horne Lothrop. 
was 


The family residence 

Hill, in Rochester, 
and it was an ideal home in its laws, in- 
fluences and 


on Haven’s 
Under the 
guidance of the wise and gentle mother 
young 


pleasures. 


Daniel developed in a sound 
body a mind intent on lofty aims, even 
in childhood, and a character early dis- 
tinguished for sturdy  uprightness. 
Here, too, on the farm was instilled into 
the faith of 


through 


him his fathers, brought 


many and he 
openly acknowledged his allegiance to 
an Evangelical Church 
eleven. 


generations, 


As a boy Daniel is remembered as 
possessing a retentive and singularly ac- 
curate memory ; as very studious, seek- 
ing eagerly for knowledge, and rapidly 
absorbing it. 


the relations of numbers, his grasp of 


the values and mysteries of the higher 
mathematics, was early remarkable. It 
might be reasonably expected of the 
child of seven who was brought down 
from the primary benches and lifted up 
to the blackboard to demonstrate a dif- 
ficult problem in cube root to the big 
boys and girls of the upper class that he 
should make rapid and masterful busi- 
ness combinations in later life. 

* Rev 


Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., in Granite MM. 


at the age of 


His intuitive mastery of 
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At the age of fourteen he was suffi 
ciently advanced in his studies to enter 
college, but judicious friends restrained 
him in order that his physique might be 
brought up to his intellectual growth, 
and presently circumstances diverted 
the boy from his immediate educational 
aspirations and thrust him into the arena 
of business :— the world may have lost 
a lawyer, a clergyman, a physician, or 
an engineer, but by this change in his 
youthful plans it certainly has gained a 
great publisher — a man whose influence 
in literature is extended, and who, by 
his powerful individuality, his executive 
force, and his originating brain has ac- 
complished a literary revolution. 

To understand the business career of 
Daniel Lothrop it will be necessary to 





trace the origin and progress of the firm 
of D. Lothrop and Company. On reach- 
ing his decision to remain out of college 
for a year he assumed charge of the 
drug store, then recently opened by 
his eldest brother, James E. Lothrop, 
who, desiring to attend medical lectures 
in Philadelphia, confidently invited his 
brother Daniel to carry on the busines: 
during his absence. 


“He urged the young boy to take charge of 


the store, promising as an extra inducement an 

equal division as to profits, and that the firm 

should read ‘D. Lothrop & Co.’ This 
When 


was too much for our ambitious lad. 
five years of age he had scratched ona piece 
of tin these magic words, opening to fame and 
honor, ‘ D. Lothrop & Co.,’ nailing the embry 

sign against the door of his play house. How 
then could he resist, now, at fourteen? Ar 

why not spend the vacation in 
And so the 


thus began the 


this manner? 
sign was made and put up, and 
of ‘D. Lothr p&C 
name of which is spoken as a househ 





house 
the 
word wherever the English language is used, 
and whose publicatic 


I 
one of the royal families of Europe.” * 





yns are loved in more than 


The drug store became very lucra- 
tive. The classical drill which had 


* Rev. Dr. Quint. 
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been received by the young druggist 
was of great advantage to him, his 
thorough knowledge of Latin was of 
immediate service, and his skill and 
care and knowledge was widely recog- 
nized and respected. The store became 
his college, where his affection for 
books soon led him to introduce them 
as an adjunct to his business. 

Thus was he when a mere boy 
launched on a successful business career. 
His energy, since proved inexhaustible, 
soon began to open outward. When 
about seventeen his attention was at- 
tracted to the village of Newmarket as 
a desirable location for a drug store, and 
he seized an opportunity to hire a store 
and stock it. His executive and finan- 
cial ability were strikingly honored in 
this venture. Having it in successful 
operation, he called the second brother, 
John C. Lothrop, who about this time 
was admitted to the firm, and left him 
in charge of the new establishment, while 
he started a similar store at Meredith 
Bridge, now called Laconia. The firm 
now consisted of the three brothers. 

“These three brothers have presented a most 
remarkable spirit of family union. Remarka- 
ble in that there was none of the drifting away 
from each other into perilous friendships and 
moneyed ventures. They held firmly to each 
other with a trust beyond words. The simple 
word of each was as good as abond. And as 
early as possible they entered into an agree- 
ment that all three should combine fortunes, 
and, though keeping distinct kinds of business, 
should share equal profits under the firm name 
of ‘D. Lothrop & Co.’ For thirty-six years, 
through all the stress and strain of business 
life in this rushing age, their loyalty has been 
preserved strong and pure. Without a ques- 
tion or a doubt, there has been an absolute 
unity of interests, although James E., President 
of the Cocheco Bank, and Mayor of the city 
of Dover, is in one city, John C. in another, 
and Daniel in still another, and each having 
the particular direction of the business which 
his enterprise and sagacity has made extensive 


and profitable.” * 
* Rev. Dr. Quint. 
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In 1850 occurred a point of fresh and 
important departure. The stock of 
books held by Elijah Wadleigh, who had 
conducted a large and flourishing book 
store in Dover, N. H., was purchased. 
Mr. Lothrop enlaxged the business, built 
up a good jobbing trade, and also quietly 
experimented in publishing. The book- 
store under his management also be- 
came something more than a commer- 
cial success : it grew to be the centre for 
the bright and educated people of the 
town, a favorite meeting place of men 
and women alive to the questions of the 
day. 

Now, arrived at the vigor of young 
manhood, Mr. Lothrop’s aims and high 
reaches began their more open unfold- 
ment. He rapidly extended the busi- 
ness into new and wide fields. He es- 
tablished branch stores at Berwick, 
Portsmouth, Amesbury, and other 
places. In each of these establish- 
ments books were prominently handled. 
While thus immediately busy, Mr. Loth- 
rop began his “studies” for his ultimate 
work. He did not enter the publishing 
field without long surveys of investi- 
gation, comparison and reflection. In 
need of that kind of vacation we call 
“change of work and scene,” Mr. 
Lothrop planned a western trip. The 
bookstores in the various large cities on 
the route were sedulously visited, and 
the tastes and the demands of the book 
trade were carefully studied from many 
standpoints. 

The vast possibilities of the Great 
West caught his attention and he 
hastened to grasp his opportunities. At 
St. Peter, in Minnesota, he was wel- 
comed and resolved to locate. They 
needed such men as Mr. Lothrop to 
help build the new town into a city. 
The opening of the St. Peter store was 
characteristic of its young proprietor. 

The extreme cold of October and No- 
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vember, 1856, prevented, by the early 
freezing of the Upper Mississippi, the 
arrival of his goods. Having contracted 
with the St. Peter company to erect a 
building, and open his store on the first 
day of December, Mr. Lothrop, think- 
ing that the goods might have come as 
far as some landing place below St. 
Paul, went down several hundred miles 
along the shore visiting the different 
landing places. Failing to find them he 
bought the entire closing-out stock of a 
drug store at St. Paul, and other goods 
necessary to a complete fitting of his 
store, had them loaded, and with several 
large teams started for St. Peter. The 
same day a blinding snow storm set in, 
making it extremely difficult to find the 
right road, or indeed any road at all, so 
that five days were spent in making a 
journey that in good weather could have 
been accomplished in two. When 
within a mile of St. Peter the Minnesota 
river was to be crossed, and it was 
feared the ice would not bear the heavy 
teams ; all was unloaded and moved on 
small sledges across the river, and the 
drug store was opened on the day 
agreed upon. The papers. of that sec- 
tion made special mention of this 
achievement, saying that it deserved 
honorable record, and that with such 
business enterprise the prosperity of 
Minnesota Valley was assured. 

He afterwards opened a banking 
house in St. Peter, of which his uncle, 
Dr. Jeremiah Horne, was cashier; and 
in the book and drug store he placed 
one of his clerks from the East, Mr. 
B. F. Paul, who is now one of the 
wealthiest men of the Minnesota Valley. 
He also established two other stores 
in the same section of country. 

Various elements of good generalship 
came into play during Mr. Lothrop’s 
occupancy of this new field, not only 
in directing his extensive business com- 
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binations in prosperous times, but in 
guiding all his interests through the 
financial panic of 1857 and 1858. By 
the failure of other houses and the 
change of capital from St. Peter to St. 
Paul, Mr. Lothrop was a heavy loser, 
byt by incessant labor and foresight 
he squarely met each complication, 
promptly paid each liability in full. 
But now he broke in health. The 
strain upon him had been intense, and 
when all was well the tension relaxed, 
and making his accustomed visit East 
to attend to his business interests in 
New England, without allowing himself 
the required rest, the change of climate, 
together with heavy colds taken on the 
journey, resulted in congestion of the 
lungs, and prostration. Dr. Bowditch, 
after examination, said that the young 
merchant had been doing the work of 
twenty years in ten. Under his treat- 
ment Mr. Lothrop so far recovered that 
he was able to take a trip to Florida, 
where the needed rest restored his 
health. 

For the next five years our future 
publisher directed the lucrative business 
enterprises which he had inaugurated, 
from the quiet book store in Dover, N. 
H., while he carefully matured his plans 
for his life’s campaign—the publica- 
tion, in many lines, of wholesome books 
for the people. Soon after the close of 
the Civil war the time arrived for the ac- 
complishment of his designs, and he 
began by closing up advantageously his 
various enterprises in order to concen- 
trate his forces. His was no ordinary 
equipment. Together with well-laid 
plans and inspirations, for some of which 
the time is not yet due, and a rich birth- 
right of sagacity, insight and leadership, 
he possessed also a practical experience 
of American book markets and the 
tastes of the people, trained financial 
ability, practiced judgment, literary 
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taste, and literary conscience ; and last, 
but not least, he had traversed and 
mapped out the special field he pro- 
posed to occupy, —a field from which 
he has never been diverted. 


“The foundations were solid. On these 
points Mr. Lothrop has had but one mind from 
the first: ‘Never to publish a work purely sén- 
sational, no matter what chances of money 
it has in it;’? ‘to publish books that will make 
true, steadfast growth in right living.’ Not 
alone right thinking, but right living. These 
were his two determinations, rigidly adhered to, 
notwithstanding constant advice, appeals, and 
temptations. His thoughts had naturally 
turned to the young people, knowing from 
his own self-made fortunes, how young men 
and women need help, encouragement and 
stimulus. He had determined to throw all 
his time, strength and money into making 
good books for the young people, who, with 
keen imaginations and active minds, were 
searching in all directions for mental food. 
‘The best way to fight the evil in the world,’ 
reasoned Mr. Lothrop, ‘is to crowd it out with 
the good.’ And therefore he bent the energies 
of his mind to maturing plans toward this ob- 
ject, — the putting good, helpful literature into 
their hands. 

His first care was to determine the channels 
through which he could address the largest 
audiences. The Sunday School library was 
one. Init he hoped to turn a strong current 
of pure, healthful literature for those young 
people who, dieting on the existing library 
books, were rendered miserable on closing 
their covers, either to find them dry or obso- 
lete, or so sentimentally religious as to have 
nothing in their own practical lives correspond- 
ing to the situations of the pictured heroes and 
heroines. 

The family library was another channel. To 
make evident to the heads of households the 
paramount importance of creating a home li- 
brary, Mr. Lothrop set himself to work with a 
will. In the spring of 1868 he invited to meet 
him a council of three gentlemen, eminent in 
scholarship, sound of judgment, and of large 
experience: the Reverend George T. Day, D. 
D., of Dover, N. H., Professor Heman Lincoln, 
D. D., of Newton Seminary, the Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, D. D., of Washington, D, C. Before 
them he laid his plans, matured and ready for 
their acceptance: to publish good, strong, at- 
tractive literature for the Sunday School, the 
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home, the town, and school library, and that 
nothing should be published save of that char- 
acter, asking their co-operation as readers of 
the several manuscripts to be presented for ac- 
ceptance. The gentlemen, one and all, gave 
him their heartiest God-speed, but they frankly 
confessed ita most difficult undertaking, and 
that the step must be taken with the strong 
chance of failure. Mr. Lothrop had counted that 
chance and reaffirmed his purpose to become a 
publisher of just such literature, and imparte:! 
to themso much of his own courage that be- 
fore they left the room, all stood engaged as 
salaried readers of the manuscripts to come 
in to the new publishing house of D. Lothrop 
&Co., and during all these years no manu- 
scripts have been accepted without the sanction 
of one or more of these readers. 

The store, Nos. 38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
was taken, and a complete refitting and stock- 
ing made it one of the finest bookstores of the 
city. The first book published was ‘ Andy Lut- 
trell” How many recall that first book! 
‘Andy Luttrell’ was a great success, the press 
saying that ‘the series of which this is the in- 
itiatory volume, marks a new era in Sunday 
School literature.’ Large editions were called 
for, and it is popular still. In beginning any 
new business there are many difficulties to face, 
old established houses to compete with, and 
new ones to contest every inch of success. But 
tides turn, and patience and pluck won the day, 
until from being steady, sure and reliable, Mr. 
Lothrop’s publishing business was increasing 
with such rapidity as to soon make it one of 
the solid houses of Boston. Mr. Lothrop had 
a remarkable instinct as regarded the discover- 
ing of new talent, and many now famous writ- 
ers owe their popularity with the public to his 
kindness and courage in standing by them. 
He had great enthusiasm and success in intro- 
ducing this new element, encouraging young 
writers, and creating a fresh atmosphere very 
stimulating and enjoyable to their audience. 
To all who applied for work or brought man- 
uscript for examination, he had a hopeful word, 
and in rapid, clear expression smoothed the dif- 
ficulty out of their path if possible, or pointed 
to future success as the result of patient toil. 
He always brought out the best that was in a 
person, having the rare quality of the union of 
perfect honesty with kind consideration. This 
new blood in the old veins of literary life, soon 
wrought a marvelous change in this class of 
literature. Mr. Lothrop had been wise enough 


to see that such would be the case, and he kept 

















constantly on the lookout for all means that 
might foster ambition and bring to the surface 
latent talent. For this purpose he offered 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the best manu- 
Such a thing had 
scarcely been heard of before and manuscripts 
flowed in, showing this to have been a happy 
thought. It is interesting to look back and 
find many of those young authors to be identi- 
cal with names that are now famous in art and 
literature, then presenting with much fear and 
trembling, their first efforts, 

Mr. Lothrop considered no time, money, or 
strength ill-spent by which he could secure the 
wisest choice of manuscripts. As an evidence 
of his success, we name a few out of his large 
list: ‘ Miss Yonge’s Histories;’ ‘Spare Minute 
Series,’ most carefully edited from Gladstone, 
George MacDonald, Dean Stanley, Thomas 
Hughes, Charles Kingsley; ‘Stories of Ameri- 
can History;’ ‘Lothrop’s Library of Entertain- 
ing History,’ edited by Arthur Gilman, contain- 
ing Professor Harrison’s ‘Spain,’ Mrs. Clem- 
ent’s ‘ Egypt,’ ‘ Switzerland,’ ‘India,’ etc.; ‘ Li- 
brary of famous Americans, Ist and 2d series; 
George MacDonald’s novels—Mr. Lothrop, 
while on a visit to Europe, having secured the 
latest novels by this author in manuscript, thus 
bringing them out in advance of any other pub- 
lisher in this country or abroad, now issues his- 
entire works in uniform style: ‘Miss Yonge’s 
Historical Stories;’ ‘ Illustrated Wonders;’ The 
Pansy Books,’ of world-wide circulation;’ 
‘Natural History Stories;’ ‘Poet’s Homes 
Series;’ S.G. W. Benjamin’s ‘American Art- 
ists;’ ‘The Reading Union Library,’ ‘ Busi- 
ness Boy’s Library,’ library edition of ‘The 
Odyssey,’ done in prose by Butcher and 
Lang; ‘ Jowett’s Thucydides;’ ‘ Rosetti’s Shaks- 
peare,’ on which nothing has been spared to 
make it the most complete for students and 
family use, and many others. 

Mr. Lothrop is constautly broadening his 
field in many directions, gathering the rich 
thought of many men of letters, science and 
theology among his publications. Such writers 
as Professor James H. Harrison, Arthur Gil- 
man, and Rev. E. E. Hale are allies of the 
house, constantly working with it to the devel- 
opment of pure literature; the list of the auth- 
ors and contributors being so long as to include 
representatives of all the finest thinkers of the 
day. Elegant art gift books of poem, classic 
and romance, have been added with wise dis- 
crimination, until the list embraces sixteen hun- 
dred books, out of which last year were printed 
and sold 1,500,000 volumes. 


scripts on certain subjects. 


Danie: Lothrop. 
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The great fire of 1872 brought loss to Nr. 
Lothrop among the many who suffered. Much 
of the hard-won earnings of years of toil was 
swept away in that terrible night. About two 
weeks later, a large quantity of paper which 
had been destroyed during the great fire had 
been replaced, and the printing of the same 
was in process at the printing house of Rand, 
Avery & Go., when a fire broke out there, de- 
stroying this second lot of paper, intended for 
the first edition of sixteen volumes of the cele- 
brated $1,000 prize books. A third lot of 
paper was purchased for these books and sent 
to the Riverside Press without delay. The 
books were at last printed, as many thousand 
readers can testify, an enterprise that called out 
from the Boston papers much commendation, 
adding, in one instance: ‘Mr. Lothrop seems 
warmed up to his work.’ 

When the time was ripe, another form of Mr. 
Lothrop’s plans for the creation of a great 
popular literature was inaugurated. We refez 
to the projection of his now famous ‘ Wide 
Awake,’ a magazine into which he has thrown 
a large amount of money. Thrown it, expect- 
ing to wait for results. And they have begun 
to come. ‘Wide Awake’ now stands abreast 
with the finest periodicals in our country, or 
abroad. In speaking of ‘Wide Awake’ the 
Boston Herald says: ‘No such marvel of ex- 
cellence could be reached unless there were 
something beyond the strict calculations of 
money-making to push those engaged upon it 
to such magnificent results.’ Nothing that 
money can do is spared for its improvement. 
Withal, it is the most carefully edited of all 
magazines; Mr. Lothrop’s strict determination 
to that effect, having placed wise hands at the 
helm to co-operate with him. Our best people 
have found this out. The finest writers in this 
country and in Europe are giving of their 
best thought to filling its pages, the most cele- 
crated artists are glad to work for it. Scientific 
men, professors, clergymen, and all heads of 
households give in their testimony of its merits 
as a family magazine, while the young folks are 
delighted with it. The fortune of ‘Wide 
Awake’ is sure. Next Mr. Lothrop proceeded 
to supply the babies with their own especial 
magazine. Hence came bright, winsome, 
sparkling ‘ Babyland.’ The mothers caught at 
the idea. ‘Babyland’ jumped into success in 
an incredibly short space of time. The editors 
of ‘Wide Awake,’ Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, edit 
this also, which ensures it as safe, wholesome 
and sweet to put into baby’s hands. The inter- 
vening spaces between ‘ Babyland’ and ‘ Wide 
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Awake’ Mr. Lothrop soon filled with ‘ Our Lit- 
tle Men and Women,’ and ‘ The Pansy.’ Urg- 
ent solicitations from parents and teachers 
who need a magazine for those little folks, either 
at home or at school, who were beginning to 
read and spell, brought out the first, and Mrs. 
G. R. Alden (Pansy) taking charge of a weekly 
pictorial paper of that name, was the reason 
for the beginning and growth of the second. 
The ‘Boston Book Bulletin,’ a quarterly, is a 
medium for acquaintance with the best litera- 
ture, its prices, and all news current pertaining 
to it. 

‘The Chatauqua Young Folk’s Journal’ is the 
latest addition to the sparkling list. This peri- 
odical was a natural growth of the modern lik- 
ing for clubs, circles, societies, reading unions, 
home studies, and reading courses. It is the 
official voice of the Chatauqua Young Folks 
Reading Union, and furnishes each year a val- 
uable and vivacious course of readings on top- 
ics of interest to youth. It is used largely in 
schools. Its contributors are among our lead- 
ing clergymen, lawyers, university professors, 
critics, historians and scientists, but all its liter- 
ature is of a popular character, suited to the 
family circle rather than the study. Mr. Loth- 
rop now has the remarkable success of seeing 
six flourishing periodicals going forth from his 
house. 

In 1875, Mr. Lothrop, finding his Cornhill 
quarters inaquate, leased the elegant building 
corner Franklin and Hawley streets, belonging 
to Harvard College, for a term of years. The 
building is 120 feet long by 40 broad, making 
the salesroom, which is on the first floor, one 
of the most elegant in the country. On the 
second floor are Mr. Lothrop’s offices, also the 
editorial offices of ‘ Wide Awake,’ etc. On the 
third floor are the composing rooms and mail- 
ing rooms of the different periodicals, while the 
bindery fills the fourth floor. 

This building also was found small; it could 
accommodate only one-fourth of the work 
done, and accordingly a warehouse on Purchase 
street was leased for storing and manufacturing 
purposes. 

In 1879 Mr. Lothrop called to his assistance 
a younger brother, Mr. M. H. Lothrop, who 
had already made a brilliant business record in 
Dover, N. H., to whom he gives an interest in 
the business. All who care for the circulation 
of the best literature will be glad to know that 
everything indicates the work to be steadily in- 
creasing toward complete development of 
Mr. Lothrop’s life-long purpose.” * 

* The Paper World. 
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This man of large purposes and large 
measures has, of course, his sturdy 
friends, his foes as sturdy. He has, 
without doubt, an iron will. He is, 
without doubt, a good fighter —a wise 
counselor. Approached by fraud he 
presents a front of granite; he cuts 
through intrigue with sudden, forceful 
blows. It is true that the sharp bar- 
gainer, the overreaching buyer he worsts 
and puts to confusion and loss without 
mercy. But, no less, candor and honor 
meet with frankness and generous deal- 
ing. He is as loyal to a friend as toa 
purpose. His interest in one befriended 
and taken into trust is for life. It has 
been more than once said of this im- 
movable business man that he has the 
simple heart of a boy. 

Mr. Lothrop’s summer home is in 
Concord, Mass. His house, known to 
literary pilgrims of both continents as 
“The Wayside,” is a unique, many 
gabled old mansion, situated near the 
road at the base of a pine-covered hill, 
facing broad, level fields, and command- 
ing a view of charming rural scenery. 
Its dozen green acres are laid out in 
rustic paths ; but with the exception of 
the removal of unsightly underbrush, 
the landscape is left in a wild and pic- 
turesque state. Immediately in the 
rear of the house, however, A. Bronson 
Alcott, a former occupant, planned a 
series of terraces, and thereon is a sys- 
tem of trees. The house was com- 
menced in the seventeenth century and 
has been added to at different periods, 
and withal is quaint enough to satisfy 
the most exacting antiquarian. At the 
back rise the more modern portions, 
and the tower, wherein was woven the 
most delightful of American romances, 
and about which cluster tender memo- 
ries of the immortal Hawthorne. The 
boughs of the whispering pines almost 
touch the lofty windows. 

The interior of the dwelling is seemly. 
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It corresponds with the various eras of 
its construction. The ancient 
posted rooms with their large open 
fire-places, in which the genial hickory 
crackles and glows as in the olden time, 
have furnishings and appointments in 
harmony. The more modern apart- 
ments are charming, the whole com- 
bination making a most delightful coun- 
try house. 

Mr. Lothrop’s enjoyment of art and 
his critical appreciation is illustrated 
here as throughout his publications, his 
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house being adorned with many ex- 
quisite and valuable original paintings 
from the studios of modern artists ; and 
there is, too, a certain literary fitness 
that his home should be in this most 
classic spot, and that the mistress of 
this home should be a lady of dis- 
tinguished rank in literature, and that 
the fair baby daughter of the house 
should wear for her own the name her 
mother has made beloved in thousands 
of American and English households. 
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——- New England 
CONSERVATORY OF Music 
» Franklin Square Bostop 


By Mrs. M. J. Davis. 


One of the most important questions 
now occupying the minds of the world’s 
deepest and best thinkers, is the intel- 
lectual, physical, moral, and political 
position of woman. 

Men are beginning to realize a fact 
that has been evident enough for ages : 
that the current of civilization can never 
rise higher than the springs of mother- 
hood. Given the ignorant, debased 
mothers of the Turkish harem, and the 
inevitable result is a nation destitute of 
truth, honor or political position. All 


the power of the Roman legions, all the 
wealth of the imperial empire, could 
not save the throne of the Czsars when 
the Roman matron was shorn of her 
honor, and womanhood became only tne 
slave or the toy of its citizens. Men 
have been slow to grasp the fact that 
women are a “true constituent of the 
bone and sinew of society,” and as such 
should be trained to bear the part of 
“bone and sinew.”’ It has been finely 
said, “that as times have altered and 
conditions varied, the respect has varied 
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in which woman has been held. At one 
time condemned to the field and counted 
with the cattle, at another time con- 
demned to the drawing-room and in- 
ventoried with marbles, oils and water- 
colors ; but only in instances compara- 
tively rare, acknowledged and recognized 
in the fullness of her moral and intel- 
lectual possibilities, and in the beaute- 
ous completeness of her personal dig- 
nity, prowess and obligation.” 








Various and widely divergent as opin- 
ions are in regard to woman’s place in 
the political sphere, there is fast com- 
ing to be unanimity of thought in re- 
gard to her intellectual development. 
Even in Turkey, fathers are beginning 
to see that their daughters are better, 
not worse, for being able to read and 
write, and civilization is about ready to 
concede that the intellectual, physical 
and moral possibilities of woman are to 
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be the only limits to her attainment. 
Vast strides in the direction of the 
higher and broader education of women 
have been made in the quarter of a 
century since John Vassar founded on 
the banks of the Hudson the noble col- 
lege for women that bears his name ; 
and others have been found who have 
lent willing hands to making broad the 
highway that leads to an ideal woman- 
hood. Wellesley and Smith, as well as 
Vassar find their limits all too small for 
the throngs of eager girlhood that are 
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pressing toward them. The Boston 
University, honored in being first to 
open professional courses to women, 
Michigan University, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, the North Western 
University of Illinois, the Wesleyan 
Universities, both of Connecticut and 
Ohio, with others of the colleges of the 
country, have opened their doors and 
welcomed women to an equal share 
with men, in their advantages. And in 
the shadow of Oxford, on the Thames, 
and of Harvard, on the Charles, wom- 



































anly minds are growing, womanly lives are 
shaping, and womanly patience is wait- 
ing until every barrier shall be removed, 
and all the green fields of learning shall 
be so free that whosoever will mzy enter. 

Among the foremost of the great edu- 
cational institutions of the day, the New 
England Conservatory of Music takes 
rank, and its remarkable development 
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and wonderful growth tends to prove 
that the youth of the land desire the 
highest advantages that can be offered 
them. More than thirty years ago the 
germ of the idea that is now embodied 
in this great institution, found lodgment 
in the brain of the man who has de- 
voted his life to its development. Be- 
lieving that music had a positive in- 
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fluence upon the elevation of the world 
hardly dreamed of as yet even by its 
most devoted students, Eben Tourjee 
returned to America from years of mu- 
sical study in the great Conservatories 
of Europe. Knowing from personal ob- 
servation the difficulties that lie in the 
way of American students, especially of 


4c 


young and inexperienced girls who seek 
to obtain a musical education abroad, 
battling as they must, not only with 
foreign customs and a foreign language, 
but exposed to dangers, temptations and 
disappointments, he determined to found 
in America a music school that should 
be unsurpassed in the world. Accept- 



























ing the judgment of the great masters, 
Mendelsshon, David, and Joachim, that 
the conservatory system was the best 
possible system of musical instruction, 
doing for music what a college of liberal 
arts does for education in general, Dr. 
Tourjee in 1853, with what seems to 
have been large and earnest faith, and 
most entire devotion, took the first pub- 
lic steps towards the accomplishment of 
his purpose. During the long years his 
plan developed step by step. In 1870 
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the institution was chartered under its 
present name in Bostor. In 1881 its 
founder deeded to it his entire personal 
property, and by a deed of trust gave 
the institution into the hands of a Board 
of Trustees to be perpetuated forever as 
a Christian Music School. 

In the carrying out of his plan to es- 
tablish and equip an institution that 
should give the highest musical culture, 
Dr. Tourjee has been compelled, in 
order that musicians educated here 












should not be narrow, one-sided special- 
ists only, but that they should be cul- 
tured men and women, to add depart- 
ment after department, until to-day un- 
der the same roof and management 
there are well equipped schools of Music, 
Art, Elocution, Literature, Languages, 
Tuning, Physical Culture, and a home 
with the safeguards of a Christian family 
life for young women students. 

When, in 1882, the institution moved 
from Music Hall to its present quarters 
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in Franklin Square, in what was the St- 
James Hotel, it became possessed of 
the largest and best equipped conserva- 
tory buildings in the world. It has upon 
its staff of seventy-five teachers, masters 
from the best schools of Europe. Dur- 
ing the school year ending June 29, 
1884, students coming from forty-one 
states and territories of the Union, from 
the British Provinces, from England 
and from the Sandwich Islands, have re- 
ceived instruction there. The growth 


























of this institution, due in such large 
measure to the courage and faith of one 
man, has been remarkable, and it stands 
to-day self-supporting, without one dol- 
lar of endowment, carrying on alone its 
noble work, an institution of which Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts and America may 
well be proud. From the first its invi- 
tation has been without limitation. It 
began with a firm belief that “ what it 
is in the nature of a man or woman to 
become, is a Providential indication of 
what God wants it to become, by im- 
provement and development,” and it of- 
fered to men and women alike the same 
advantages, the same labor, and the 
same honor. It is working out for it- 
self the problem of co-education, and 
it has never had occasion to take one 
backward step in the part it has chosen. 

Money by the millions has been 
poured out upon the schools and col- 
leges of the land, and not one dollar too 
much has been given, for the money 
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that educates is the money that saves 
the nation. 

Among those who have been made 
stewards of great wealth some liberal 
benefactor should come forward in be- 
half of this great school, that, by 
eighteen years of faithful living, has 
proved its right to live. Its founder 
says of it: ‘“ The institution has not yet 
compassed my thought of it.” Cer- 
tainly it has not reached its possibilities 
of doing good. It needs a hall in 
which its concerts and lectures can be 
given, and in which the great organ 
of Music Hall, may be placed. It 
needs that its chapel, library, studios, 
gymnasium and recitation rooms should 
be greatly enlarged to meet the actual 
demands now-made. upon them. It 
needs what other institutions have 
needed and received, a liberal endow 
ment, to enable it, with them, to meet 
and solve the great question of the 
day, the education of the people. 
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LOVEWELL’S WAR. 


By JoHn N. McCuiintock, A.M. 


On the morning of September 4, 
1724, Thomas Blanchard and Nathan 
Cross, of Dunstable, started from the 
Harbor and crossed the Nashua River, 
to do a day’s work in the pine forest to 
the northward. The day was wet and 
drizzly. Arriving at their destination 
they placed their arms and ammuni- 
tion, as well as their lunch and accom- 
panying jug, in a hollow log, to keep 
them dry. During the day they were 


surrounded by a party of Mohawks 
from Canada, who hurried them into 
captivity. 

Their continued absence aroused the 
anxiety of their friends and neighbors 
and a relief party of ten was at once 
organized to make a search for the 


absentees. This party, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant French, soon 
arrived at the place where the men had 
been at work, and found:several barrels 
of turpentine spilled on the ground, 
and, to the keen eyes of those hardy 
pioneers, unmistakable evidence of the 
presence of unfriendly Indians. Other 
signs indicated that the prisoners had 
been carried away alive. The party at 
once determined upon pursuit, and fol- 
lowing the trail up the banks of the 
Merrimack came to the outlet of Horse- 
Shoe Pond in the present town of 
Merrimac, where they were surprised 
and overwhelmed by a large force of 
the enemy. Josiah Farwell alone of 
that little band escaped to report the 
fate of his companions. 

Blanchard and Cross were taken to 
Canada. After nearly a year’s confine- 
ment they succeeded in effecting their 
own ransom and returned to their 


homes. The gun, jug, and lunch-basket 
were found in the hollow log where 
they had been left the year before. 

Enraged by these and similar depre- 
dations, the whole frontier was aroused 
to aggressive measures. John Love- 
well, Josiah Farwell, and Jonathan 
Robbins at once petitioned for, and 
were granted, the right to raise a scout- 
ing party to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

At this time the settlements of New 
Hampshire were near the coast outside 
of a line from Dover to Dunstable, 
except the lately planted colony of 
Scotch-Irish at Londonderry. Hins- 
dale, or Dummer’s Fort, was the out- 
post on the Connecticut. To the north 
extended a wild, unbroken wilderness 
to the French frontier in Canada. 
Through this vast region, now over- 
flowing with happy homes, wandered 
small bands of Indians intent on the 
chase, or the surprise of their rivals, 
the white trappers and hunters. 

A large section of this country, fifty 
miles in width, was opened for peaceful 
settlement by the bravery of Captain 
John Lovewell and the company under 
his command. In this view their acts 
become more important than those of 
a mere scouting party, and demand, and 
have received, an acknowledged place 
in New-England history. 

The company, which was raised by 
voluntary enlistments, was placed under 
the command of John Lovewell. This 
redoubtable captain came of fighting 
stock — his immediate ancestor serving 
as an ensign in the army of Oliver 
Cromwell. Bravery and executiv. 











ability are evidently transmissible quali- 
ties; for in one line of his direct 
descendants it is known that the family 
have served their country in four wars, 
as commissioned officers ; in three wars 
holding the rank of general.* 

At this time Captain John Lovewell 
was in the prime of life, and burning 
with zeal to perform some valiant ex- 
ploit against the Indians. 

The first raid of the company resulted 
in one scalp and one captive, taken 
December 10, 1724, and carried to 
Boston. 

The company started on their second 
expedition January 27, 1724-5, crossing 
the Merrimack at Nashua, and pushing 
northward. They arrived at the shores 
of Lake Winnipiseogee, Februrary 9, 
and scouted in that neighborhood for 
a few days, when, from the scarcity of 
provisions, a part of the force returned 
to their homes. 

Traces of Indians were discovered 
in the neighborhood of Tamworth by 
the remaining force, and the trail was 
followed until, February 20, they dis- 
covered the smoke of an Indian 
encampment. A surprise was quickly 
planned and successfully executed, lead- 
ing to the capture of ten scalps, valued 
by the provincial authorities at one 
thousand ounces of silver. 

Captain Lovewell next conceived the 
bold design of attacking the village of 
Pigwacket, near the head waters of the 
Saco, whose chief, Paugus, a noted 
warrior, inspired terror along the whole 
northern frontier. 

Commanding a company of forty-six 
trained men, Captain Lovewell started 
from Dunstable on his arduous under- 

*General Timothy Bedel served during the Revolu- 
tion; his son, General Moody Bedel, served in the War 
of 1812; his son, General John Bedel, was a lieutenant 


in the Mexican War, and brigadier-general in the 
Rebellion. 
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taking, April 16, 1725. Toby, an 
Indian ally, soon gave out and returned 
to the lower settlements. Near the 
island at the mouth of the Contoocook, 
which will forever perpetuate the 
memory of Hannah Dustin, William 
Cummings, disabled by an old wound, 
was discharged and was sent home 
under the escort of Josiah Cummings, 
a kinsman. On the west shore of 
Lake Ossipee, Benjamin Kidder was 
sick and unable to proceed; and the 
commander of the expedition decided 
to build a fort and leave a garrison to 
guard the provisions and afford a shelter 
in case of defeat or retreat. Sergeant 
Nathaniel Woods was left in command. 
The garrison consisted of Dr. William 
Ayer, John Goffe, John Gilson, Isaac 
Whitney, Zachariah Whitney, Zeb- 
adiah Austin, Edward Spoony, and 
Ebenezer Halburt. With his company 
reduced to thirty-three effective men, 
Captain Lovewell pushed on toward 
the enemy. On Saturday morning, 
May 8, in the neighborhood of Frye- 
burg, Maine, while the rangers were 
at prayers, they were startled by the 
discharge of a gun, and were soon 
attacked by a force of about eighty 
Indians. Their rear was protected by 
the lake, by the side of which they 
fought. All through the day the 
unequal contest continued. As night 
settled upon the scene the savages with- 
drew, and the scouts commenced their 
painful retreat of forty miles toward 
their fort. Left dead upon the field of 
battle were Captain John Lovewell, 
Lieutenant Jonathan Robbins, John 
Harwood, Robert Usher, Jacob Fullam, 
Jacob Farrar, Josiah Davis, Thomas 
Woods, Daniel Woods, John Jefts, Ich- 
abod Johnson, and Jonathan Kittredge. 
Lieutenant Josiah Farwell, Chaplain 
Jonathan Frye, and Elias Barron, 
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were mortally wounded, and perished 
in the wilderness. Solomon Keyes, 
Sergeant Noah Johnson, Corporal Tim- 
othy Richardson, John Chamberlain, 
Isaac Lakin, Eleazer Davis, and Josiah 
Jones, but 


were seriously wounded, 
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Both parties seemed willing to retreat 
from this disastrous battle, each with 
the loss of its chief. Paugus and 
many of his braves fell before the 
unerring fire of the frontiersmen, and 
the tribe of Pigwacket, which had so 
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escaped to the lower settlements in 
company with their uninjured comrades, 
Seth Wyman, Edward Lingfield, Thomas 
Richardson, Daniel Melvin, Eleazer 
Melvin, Ebenezer Ayer, Abial Austin, 
Joseph Farrar, Benjamin Hassell, and 
Joseph Gilson, — names which should 
be held in honor for all time. 


long menaced the borders, withdrew to 
Canada. 

The ambitious young men of the 
older settlements had seen with jealousy 
a band of strangers, Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, granted a beautiful and fruit- 
ful tract, which already blossomed 
under the industrious work of the new- 
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comers. They clamored for grants 
which they, too, could cultivate. Every 
pretext was advanced to secure a claim. 
No petitioners were better entitled to 
consideration than the representatives 
of those who had rendered so large 
a section habitable. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony had long 
claimed as a northern boundary a line 
three miles north of the Merrimack and 
parallel thereto, from its mouth to its 
source, thence westward to the bounds 
of New York. Under the pressure 
brought to bear by interested parties, the 
General Court of Massachusetts granted, 
January 17, 1725-6, the township of 
Penacook, embracing the city of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 

In May, 1727, a petition from the 
survivors of Lovewell’s command was 
favorably by the General 
Court, and soon afterward Suncook, or 


received 


Lovewell’s township, was granted. Only 
two of the company are known to 


settled in the town — Francis 
Doyen, who was with Lovewell on his 
second expedition, and Noah Johnson. 
The latter was the last survivor of the 


have 


He was a deacon of the 
in Suncook for many years, 
received a pension from Massachusetts, 
and died in Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
in 1798, in the one hundredth year of 
his age. 

Captain John Lovewell was repre- 
sented in the township of Suncook by 
his daughter Hannah, who married 
Joseph Baker, settled on her father’s 
right, raised a large family, and died at 
a good old age. A great multitude of 
her descendants are scattered through- 
out the United States. 


company. 
church 
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The original grantees of the town- 
ship, for the most part, assigned their 
rights to persons who became actual 
settlers. 

In the year 1740, the King in council 
decided the present line as the boundary 
between New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, thus leaving Suncook, and 
many other of the townships granted by 
the latter Province, within the former. 
For a score of years following, the 
settlers were harassed by the proprietors 
of the soil under the Masonian Claim, 
until, in 1759, a compromise was effected, 
and Pembroke was incorporated. 

In 1774,a new township in the District 
of Maine, was granted, by the General 
Court of Massachusetts, to the “ pro- 
prietors of Suncook,” to recompense 
them for their losses. The township 
was called Sambrook, and embraced 
the present towns of Lovell and New 
Sweden ; it was located in the neighbor- 
hood of the battle-field, where, a half 
century before, so many brave lives 
had been sacrificed. 


Note.— The townships of Rumford and Suncook, 
both granted by Massachusetts authorities, made a 
common cause in the defence of their rights against 
the claimants under New Hampshire, known as the 
Bow proprietors. The latter, who were, in fact, the 
New Hampshire Provincial authorities, and who not 
only prosecuted but adjudicated the cases, brought suits 
for such small extent of territory in each case, that there 
was no legal appeal to the higher courts in England. 
The two towns therefore authorized the Reverend Tim- 
othy Walker, the first settled minister of Rumford, to 
represent their cause before the King in council. By 
the employment of able counsel and judicious manage- 
ment of the case, he was eminently successful, and 
obtained a decision favorable to the Massachusetts 
settlers. In the meanwhile, the proprietors of Suncook 
had compromised with the Bow proprietors, surrendering 
half of their rights — for them the decision came too 
late. The Rumford proprietors, however, were benefited, 
and Concord, under which name Rumford was in- 
corporated by New Hampshire laws, maintained its old 
boundaries as originally granted, — which remain prac- 
tically the same to this day. 
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JOHN M. HILL. 


By Henry H. METCALF. 


TueE name of Hill has been a familiar 
and honored name in the State of New 
Hampshire for more than half a cen- 
tury. Isaac Hill, printer, editor, poli- 
tician and statesman, made the New 
Hampshire Patriot a power in the State 
and beyond its borders ; and, more than 
any other man of his time, exercised a 
controlling influence upon New Hamp- 
shire politics and popular sentiment, 
legislation, and social and material 
progress. He won the confidence and 
commanded the respect of his fellow- 
citizens, and was accorded the highest 


positions of honor and trust within 
their gift, serving the state with fidelity 
and distinction in the United States 
Senate from 1831 to 1836, and in the 
gubernatorial chair from 1836 to 1839. 
JOHN McCLARY HILL, 
second son of Honorable Isaac and 
Susan (Ayer) Hill, was born in Con- 
cord, November 5, 1821. During his 
early life he attended the public schools 
of his native town and the Academy at 
South Berwick, Maine, and in 1840 en- 
gaged in business with his father and 
eldest brother, William P., in the pub 
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lication of Hill’s New Hampshire 
Patriot. He continued in this relation 
until 1846, when the paper was merged 
in the New Hampshire Patriot, which 
his father had previously for many years 
owned and edited. From this time un- 
til 1853 he was associated with the late 
Honorable William Butterfield in the 
proprietorship and management of the 
paper. In the latter year, his health 
having failed in a measure, from close 
confinement to office labor, he with- 
drew from the connection. Two years 
later he accepted the treasuryship of 
the Concord Gas Light Company, 
and to the active management of the 
affairs of that corporation he has 
mainly and successfully devoted his en- 
ergies up to the present time. 

In 1868 he again secured an interest 
in the Patriot, and his name was asso- 
ciated with that of Mr. Butterfield as 
publisher until the sale of the paper to 
Colonel E. C. Bailey in 1873. This 
connection, however, was mainly in the 
interest of his son, and he was not, 
himself, personally engaged in the 
office. 

Mr. Hill has ever been deeply inter- 
ested in all enterprises tending to pro- 
mote the prosperity of Concord, and in 
many such has been actively and effi- 
ciently engaged. He was, for six years, 
from its inception in 1872, a member of 
the City Board of Water Commissioners, 
and for a long series of years a member 
of the Board of Engineers of the Con- 
cord Fire Department, holding the posi- 
tion of Chief Engineer, at various 
times, and now occupying the same. No 
man living, indeed, has taken greater in- 
terest in this important branch of the 
municipal service, and no one has done 
more to bring it to the high state of ef- 
ficiency which it now holds. He was 
also chiefly instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the Concord Firemen’s Re- 


lief Association, of which he is 
President. 

During the late war Mr. Hill was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Concord Ladies’ Soldier’s Aid Associa- 
tion, an organization which contributed 
largely to the relief and comfort of sick 
and wounded soldiers in the Union 
army. He was, in fact, the working 
member of the Board, and gave much 
time and energy to carrying forward its 
operations, raising and dispensing large 
amounts of money and other contribu- 
tions. He isa member of the Board of 
Directors of the Mechanic’s National 
Bank of Concord, and Clerk of the 
Board. He retains, unabated, his inter- 
est in the cause of journalism, and was 
the first President of the New Hamp- 
shire Press Association, holding the of- 
fice four years, from the organization in 
1868, and is still actively identified with 
the Association. 

He has, several times, held the posi- 
tion of Auditor of Printers’ Accounts, 
and in March last was selected by the 
Justices of the Supreme Court to fill 
the vacancy on the State Board of 
Equalization occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Butterfield, and was chosen Secre- 
tary of the Board, a position which the 
latter had previously filled. 

Schooled in the principles and tradi- 
tions of the Democratic party from 
earliest childhood, by both paternal and 
maternal teaching, Mr. Hill has been, 
all his life, an earnest working Demo- 
crat, laboring zealously for the success 
of his party, because conscientiously be- 
lieving that such success was essential 
to the fullest measure of public prosper- 
ity and progress. He has been ac- 
tively identified with the party organiza- 
tion in various capacities, on ward, city 
and State committees, having been, at 
different times, Secretary, Chairman and 
Treasurer of the State Committee, hold- 
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ing the latter position for many years. 
He never made politics a business, how- 
ever, and never sought public office at 
the hands of his fellow-citizens. Against 
his own desire he was nominated on two 
occasions, in years past, as the candi- 
date of his party for Mayor of Concord, 
receiving, in each instance, a vote 
considerably in excess of the party 
strength. 

At the last election in this State Mr. 
Hill was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, having been nominated in 
Opposition to his own wishes and in- 
clinations, from the general conviction 
on the part of leading Democrats 
throughout the State, that his name 
would materially strengthen the party 
cause before the people. How well 
grounded was this conviction, and how 
great was the public confidence in his 
ability, integrity, and special fitness for 
the chief magistracy of the State is evi- 
denced by the fact that while the Re- 
publican electors received a plurality in 
the State of 3,957, Moody Currier, the 
Republican candidate for Governor, a 
gentleman of great wealth, who had long 
sought the office and labored earnestly 
to secure a heavy vote, had a plurality 
of only 2,767 over Mr. Hill, or 1,190 
less than that of the Republican electoral 
ticket. The popular regard in which 
he is held by the people of his own city 
is also shown by the fact, that while the 
Republican electoral ticket had a plu- 


rality in Concord of 403, the Republi- 
can plurality on the Governor vote was 
only 55. That he will be renominated 
and elected Governor of New Hamp- 
shire by the Democracy in 1886, under 
the favorable conditions resulting from 
a Democratic national administration, 
is as reasonably certain as anything in 
the future may be. It is, moreover, 
certain that if thus renominated and 
elected, he will carry to the position that 
measure of firm integrity, unflinching de- 
votion to duty, thorough appreciation of 
the needs and demands of the State, and 
that high order of executive ability, which 
will distinguish his administration as 
one of the most successful in the politi- 
cal history of the State, bringing fresh 
honor to the illustrious name he bears, 
and added strength to the party and the 
cause he serves. 

Although not a communicant, Mr. 
Hill has been, from childhood a con- 
stant attendant upon the worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and has 
contributed liberally of his means for 
maintainance of the same, and for the 
support of all the auxilliaries of the 
Church work. 

He was united in marriage in 1842 
with Miss Elizabeth Lord Chase, of 
South Berwick, Maine, by whom he has 
had two sons, one of whom died in 
infancy. The surviving son, Rev. How- 
ard F. Hill, is the popular rector of 
Christ Church, at Montpelier, Vermont. 
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THE POET OF THE BELLS. 
By E. H. Goss. 


LONGFELLOW may well be called the 
Poet of the Bells; for who has so 
largely voiced their many uses as he, or 
interpreted the part they have taken in 
the world’s history. That he was a 
great lover of bells and bell music is 
evinced by the many times he chose 
them as themes for his poems; nearly 
a dozen of which are about them, con- 
taining some of the sweetest of his 
thoughts ; and allusions to them, like 
this from Evangeline, — 

“* Anon from the belfry 
Softly the Angelus sounded.” — 
are sprinkled all through his longer 
poems, as well as his prose. The Song 
of the Bell, beginning, — 
“ Bell! thou soundest merrily 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie!” 
was among his earliest writings ; and 
The Bells of San Blas was his last 
poem, having been written March 1s, 
1882, nine days only before he died : — 
“ What say the Bells of San Blas 
To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan?” 
And this last stanza must contain the 
last words that came from his pen : — 
“O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer: 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 

One of his latest sonnets is entitled 

Chimes. 


** Sweet chimes! that in the loneliness of night 
Salute the passing hour, and in the dark 
And silent chambers of the household mark 
The movements of the myriad orbs of light!” 


This was sung of the beautiful clock 

that 

“ Half-way up the stairs it stands” 
in his mansion at Cambridge, by so 
many thought to be the one referred to 
in The Old Clock on the Stairs. 
But no; that one was in the “Gold 
House” at Pittsfield, and is now in 
disuse ; while this one is a fine piece 
of mechanism, striking the coming hour 
on each half hour, and on the hour 
itself sweet carillons are played for 
several moments, so familiar to the poet 
that it is no wonder that to hear it he 
says, — 

“ Better than sleep it is to lie awake.” 


And who has not been entranced by 
the melody of his 


“In the ancient town of Bruges 
In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges.” 


In the prologue to The Golden 
Legend, we have the attempt of 
Lucifer and the Powers of the Air 
to tear down the cross from the spire 
of the Strasburg Cathedral, with the 
remonstrance of the bells interwoven : 

“Laudo Deum verum! Funera plango! 


Plebem voco! Fulgura frango! 
Congrego clerum! Sabbata pango! 


Excito lentos! 
Dissipo ventos! 
Paco cruentos!” 


“ Defunctus ploro! 
Pestem fugo! 
Festa decoro! 


“TI praise the true God, call the people, convene the 
clergy; 

I mourn the dead, dispel the pestilence, and grace 
festivals; 
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I mourn at the burial, abate the lightnings, announce 
the Sabbath; 

I arouse the indolent, dissipate the winds, and ap- 
pease the avengeful.” 


Another rendering of the two last 
lines reads : — 
**Men’s death I tell, by doleful knell; 
Lightnings and thunder I break asunder; 
On Sabbath all to church I call; 
The sleepy head, I raise from bed; 
The winds so fierce I do disperse; 
Men's cruel rage, I do assuage.” 


And in the Legend itself, an histori- 
cal account of medizeval bell-ringing is 
given by Friar Cuthbert, as he preaches 
to a crowd from a pulpit in the open 
air, in front of the cathedral : — 

** But hark! the bells are beginning to chime; .. . 
For the bells themselves are the best of preachers; 
Their brazen lips are learnéd teachers, 

From their pulpits of stone, in the upper air, 
Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 


Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 
Now a sermon and now a prayer.” . . . 


In the Tales of the Wayside Inn 
occurs the pretty legend of The Bell 
of Atri, “famous for all time”; and 
from his summer home in Nahant, from 
across the waters he listens to 


“*O curfew of the setting sun! O bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O bells of Lynn!” 


In the Curfew he quaintly and 
beautifully reminds us of the old couvre- 
feu bell of the days of William the 
Conqueror, a custom still kept up in 
many of the towns and hamlets of 
England, and some of our own towns 
and cities ; and until recently the nine- 
o’clock bell greeted the ears of Bosto- 
nians, year in and year out. And who 
does not remember the sweet carol of 
Christmas Bells? 


**I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


“ Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
*God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail 
With peace on earth, good will to men!’” 
Indeed, many are the sweet and 
musical strains that he has sung about 
the bells, and he often wished that 
“somebody would bring together all 
the best things that have been written 
upon them, both in prose and verse.” 
Southey calls bells “the poetry of 
the steeples”; and the poets of all 
ages have had more or less to say upon 
this subject. Quaint old George Her- 
bert told us to 


“ Think when the bells do chime 
*T is Angel's music!” 

It was a curious theory of Frater 
Johannes Drabicius, that the principal 
employment of the blessed in heaven 
will be the continual ringing of bells ; 
and he occupied four hundred and 
twenty-five pages of a work printed at 
Mentz, in 1618, to prove the same. 

Truly has it been said: “ From youth 
to age the sound of the bell is sent 
forth through crowded streets, or floats 
with sweetest melody above the quiet 
fields. It gives a tongue to time, which 
would otherwise pass over our heads as 
silently as the clouds, and lends a 
warning to its perpetual flight. It is 
the voice of rejoicing at festivals, at 
christenings, at marriages, and of mourn- 
ing at the departure of the soul. From 
every church-tower it summons the 
faithful of distant valleys to the house 
of God; and when life is ended they 
sleep within the bell’s deep sound. Its 
tone, therefore, comes to be fraught 
with memorial associations, and we 
know what a throng of mental images 
of the past can be aroused by the music 
of a peal of bells. 


*O, what a preacher is the time-worn tower, 
Reading great sermons with its iron tongues.’” 
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HIS GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


By HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


Yet slept the wearied maestro, and all around was still, 

Though the sunlight danced on tree-top, on valley, and on hill ; 
The distant city’s busy hum, just faintly heard afar, 

Served but to lull to deeper rest Euterpe’s brilliant star. 


Wilhelmj slept, for over-night his triumphs had been grand, 
He had praised and féted been by the noblest in the land, 
And rich and poor had vied alike to honor Music’s king, 
Making the lofty rafters with the wildest plaudits ring. 


Now, brain and hand aweary, he had fled for peace and rest, 
And he should be disturbed by none, not e’en a royal guest. 
The porter nodded in his chair: I dare not say he slept: 
But sprang upright, as through the door a fairy vision crept. 


A tiny girl with shining eyes, and wavy golden hair, 

Tip-toed along the corridor, and close up to his chair, 

And a bird-like voice sweet questioned, “ Wilhelmj, where is he? 
I’ve brought a little tribute for the great maestro, — see !” 


Her looped-up dress she opened, displaying to his view 

A mass of brilliant woodland flowers, wet with morning dew ; 

Placing his finger on his lip, he pointed out the door ; 

She smiled her thanks, and softly went and strewed them on the flour. 


Then like a vision of the morn, with eyes of heaven’s own blue, 
She slowly oped the outer door and gently glided through. 
Hours after, when Wilhelmj woke he gazed in mute surprise 
Upon those buds and blossoms fair, with softened, tender eyes. 


They took him back long years agone, when, as a happy child, 
He wandered, too, amid the woods, on summer mornings mild ; 
Aye, back to his home and mother ; back to his old home nest, 
To the blessed scenes of childhood ; back into peace and rest. 


And when he heard the story, — how the child had come and fled, — 
“This is my greatest triumph ”’ (with tears the maestro said), 
“ For no gift of king or princes, no praise could please me more, 

Than this living mat of flowers a child laid at my door.”’ 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SENEFELDER, THE INVENTOR OF LITHOGRAPHY AND CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY.— HIS 
ART IN BOSTON DEVELOPED BY L. PRANG & CO.— COLOR- 
PRINTING ON SATIN, ETC. 


A century ago the world knew noth- 
ing of the art of lithography; color- 
printing was confined to comparatively 
crude products from wooden blocks, 
most of which were hardly equal to the 
Japanese fan pictures now familiar to 
all of us. The year 1799 gave us a 
new invention which was destined to 
revolutionize reproductive art and add 
immensely to the means for education, 
culture and enjoyment. 

Alois Senefelder, born 1771, at Prague 
(Austria), started life with writing plays, 
and too poor to pay a printer, he deter- 
mined to invent a process of his own 
which should serve to print his manu- 
script without dependence upon the (to 
him) too costly types. 

A born inventor, this Alois Senefelder, 
a genius, supported by boundless hope, 
immense capability for hard, laborious 
work, and an indomitable energy; he 
started with the plan of etching his 
writings in relief on metal plates, to 
take impressions therefrom by means 
of rollers. He found the metal too 
costly for his experiments ; and lime- 
stone slabs from the neighboring quar- 
ries — he living then in Munich — were 
tried as a substitute. Although partly 
successful in this direction, he continued 
through years of hard, and often disap- 
pointing trials, to find something more 
complete. He hit upon the discovery 
that a printed sheet of paper (new or 
old) moistened with a thin solution of 
gum Arabic would, when dabbled over 
printers’ ink, accept the ink from the 
dabbler only on its printed parts and re- 


main perfectly clean in the blank spaces, 
so that a facsimile impression could be 
taken from this inked-in sheet. He 
found that this operation might be re- 
peated until the original print gave out 
by wear. Here was a new discovery, 
based on the properties of attraction 
and repulsion between fatty matters 
(printers ink), and the watery solution 
of gum Arabic. The extremely delicate 
nature of the paper matrix was a seri- 
ous drawback, and had to be overcome. 
The slabs of limestone which served 
Senefelder in a previous emergency 
were now recurred to by him as an ab- 
sorbent material similar to paper, and a 
trial by making an impression from his 
above-mentioned paper matrix on the 
stone, and subsequent gumming, con- 
vinced him that he was correct in his 
surmise. By this act lithography became 
an established fact. 

A few short years of intelligent ex- 
perimeating revealed to him all the 
possibilities of this new discovery. In- 
ventions of processes followed each 
other closely until in 1818 he disclosed 
to the world in a volume of immortal 
interest not only a complete history of 
his invention and his processes, but also 
a reliable description of the same for 
others to follow. Nothing really new 
except photo-lithography has been added 
to this charming art since that time ; 
improvement only by manual skill and 
by chemical progress, can be claimed 
by others. 

Chromo-lithography (printing in colors 
from stone) was experimented on by 
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the great inventor. He outlined its 
possibilities by saying, that he verily be- 
lieved that printed pictures like paint- 
ings would sometimes be made thereby, 
and whoever has seen the productions 
of our Boston firm, L. Prang & Co., 
will bear him out in the verity of his 
prediction. 

When Prang touched this art in 1856 
it was in its infancy in this country. 
Stray specimens of more or less merit 
had been produced, especially by Martin 
Thurwanger (pen work) and Fabronius 
(crayon work), but much was left to be 
perfected. A little bunch of roses to 
embellish a ladies’ magazine just start- 
ing in Boston, was the first work with 
which the firm occupied its single press. 
Crude enough it was, but diligence and 
energy soon developed therefrom the 
works which have astonished not only 
this country but even Europe, and the 
firm, which took thereby the lead in 
their speciality of art reproduction in 
color, has succeeded in keeping it ever 
since from year to year without one 
taltering step, until there is no single 
competitor in the civilized world to dis- 
pute its mastery. This is something to 
be proud of, not only for the firm in 
question, but even for the country at 
large, and to crown its achievements, 
the firm of L. Prang & Co. have this 
year made, apart from their usual won- 
derful variety of original Christmas cards 
and other holiday art prints, a repro- 
duction of a flower piece of the cele- 
brated Belgian flower painter, Jean 
Robie, and printed it on satin by a pro- 
cess invented and patented by Mr. 
Prang. For truthfulness as a copy this 
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print challenges the admiration of our 
best artists and connoisseurs. The 
gorgeous work as it lies before our eyes 
seems to us to be as perfect as if it left 
the very brush of the master, and even 
in close comparison with the original it 
does not lose an iota of its charms. 

Of the marvellous excellence of this, 
the latest achievement of this remark- 
able house, thousands who visited the 
late exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic’s Association and 
saw Messrs. L. Prang & Co’s. extensive 
exhibit, can bear witness. Everybody 
who looked at the two pictures, the 
original masterpiece by Robie and its 
reproduction by Prang, side by side, was 
puzzled to distinguish which was which, 
many pointing to the reproduction as 
the better, and in their eyes, therefore 
as the original picture. The same was 
true with regard to many more of this 
justly celebrated firm’s reproductions, 
which they did not hesitate to exhib, 
alongside of the original paintings. Al- 
together, their exhibit with its large col- 
lection of elegant satin prints, its studies 
for artists, its historical feature, showing 
the enormous development of the firm’s 
work since 1856, its interesting illustra- 
tion by successive printings of how their 
pictures are made, and its instructive 
and artistic arrangement of their collec- 
tion, made it one of the most attractive 
features of the fair. 

What more can we say but that we 
are proud ourselves of this achievement 
within our city limits ; it cannot fail to 
increase the fame our beloved Boston 
as a town of masters in thought and art. 
Honor to the firm of L. Prang & Co. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


This number of the Granite Monthly 
is the eighty-fourth issued, and closes 
the seventh volume. Many of the 
friends and patrons of the magazine 
are withdrawing from the subscription 
list. We thank them for favors ex- 
tended to us in the past, and wish them 
a successful and prosperous voyage 
through life; and would be glad to 
welcome them back to our list at any 
time —more especially just now. While 
old subscribers go, new ones come ; 
and we heartily greet them, and sin- 
cerely hope to interest them during the 
coming year. We are compelled to 
raise the price of the Granite Monthly 
from $1.50 to $2.00 for twelve numbers 
— from 15 to 20 cents for single copies ; 
but we shall maintain the old price 
to our patrons who pay promptly in 
advance. 

We have lately established a printing 
office of our own, and besides the print- 
ing of the Granite Monthly and Bay 
State Monthly, we are prepared to do 
printing at prices that will please and 
surprise. 

There has been a pressing demand for 
the early volumes of the Granite Monthly, 
and our compositors are already at 
work on volume I of the magazine. 
Elegant steel engravings, replacing the 
crude wood-cuts originally used, and 
heavy paper will make the volume very 
attractive. We are thus prepared t 
fill everybody’s set, and are taking or- 
ders accordingly. 

In the future, as in the past, the 


scope of tne magazine will embrace all 
that is calculated to interest a New 
Hampshire audience primarily, and 
secondly, the world at large. 

We would thank our contributors for 
their assistance, and request that they 
continue in well-doing. 

If our friends would kindly interest 
themselves in our circulation, each in- 
teresting some friend to become a 
subscriber, our field of usefulness would 
be extended. Let every one who wishes 
us well, immediately on the receipt of 
of this number, forward his or her sub- 
scription for the coming year — that 
will help so much — and very materially. 

To save time we have republished 
from the Bay State Monthly several 
articles this month. Patrons of both 
magazines we hope will excuse us this 
time. 

At the Boston Theatre for the past 
three months the play of “ Zanita ” has 
been performed. ‘The scenic effect is 
splendid. As one listens to the en- 
trancing music and feast on the scenes 
of beauty which recall the “ Arabian 
Nights,” he can but ponder on the Bos- 
ton of Winthrop, Edicott, Cotton, Ma- 
ther, and the Puritans of ancient days. 
And in fancy he sees the “ tything-man” 
with long visage, watching the play and 
gravely applauding the corps de ballet 
in the fairy scenes. 

The obituray notices generally ap- 
pearing in the December number have 
been reserved for the January number. 
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Inflammation, coughs, catarrhs, and pnepmonia, re- 
sulting from colds, maybe cured by Ayer's Cherry Pec- 
toral. It allays the- inflammation, removes the irrita- 
tion and sereness; soothes the organs; and restores the 
sufferer to health. 

Nothing ts so_ reliable as Ayér's Cherry Pectoral for 
colds, coughs; in short, for any, and all derangements 
of the respiratory organs, which tend towards consump- 
tion. In all ordinary cases it js a certam cure, and it af- 
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Genvefren whose beards are not of the ti tint which they 
desire can remedy. the defect by using Buckingham’s 
Dye for the Whiskers. 

A healthy body is indispensable to a vigorous mind. A 
bilious and dyspeptic man, whose blood drags sluggishly 
in his veins, can neither think clearly nor act wisely. 
Ayer's Pills will stir up the liver, excite the'stomach and 
bowels w activity, open the pores of the system, reno- 
vate the blood, and restore a healthy tenémenit for the 
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L. PRANG & CO. 
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Christmas - Hew Dear Cards 
New Artistic Painting Copies. © New Scripture Text Cards, 

New Marriage Certificates, New Birthday Cards. 
New Artistic Satin Prints. 


* 


» CALENDARS «FOR ¢ 1885¢€ 
THACKERAY CALENDAR. RUSKIN CALENDAR. TENNYSON CALENDAR. 





* 





AN ELEGANT LOT OF 


Valentine and Easter Cards 


IN PREPARATION, 


INCLUDING SEVERAL STRIKING NOVELTIES. 


ees ip 





AGENCIES: 
New York: 38 Bond Street. Philadelphia: 1110 Walnut Street. 
Chicago: 112 Monroe Street. San Francisco: 529 Commercial Street. 


Canada: Toronto News Co. and Montreal News Co. 


CONCORD STEAM-HEATING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent Low-Pressure, Self- Regulating, 


STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS, 


INCLUDING 
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.—R. Oct. 24,1882.—V. Jan. 80, 


Hopes, GORDON & Go., PROPRIETORS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CONCORD SUSPENDED RADIAL DRILL, 


FULL SWING. 
Patent Portable Steam Boilers and Radiators for Heating Stores and Dwelling-Houses. 
THE H. G. SAW -BENCH. 
CONCORD, N. H. 


1833.—R. Jan. 90, 188! 





A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DEMENTIA— HOW IT WAS OC- 
CASIONED — SOME NEW AND STARTLING 
TRUTHS. 


The St. Louis express, on the New York Central road, 
was crowded one evening recently, when at one of the 
way stations, an elderly gentleman, accompanied by a 
young lady, entered the cars and finally secured a seat. 
As the conductor approached the pair, the young lady | 
arose, and in a pleading voice said: 

** Please, sir, don’t let him carry me to the asylum. I 
am not crazy; I am a little tired, but not mad. Oh! no, 
indeed. Won't you please have papa take me back 
home?” 

The conductor, accustomed though he was to all phases 
of humanity, looked with astoni t at the pair, as 
did the other passengers in their vicinity. A few words 
from the father, however, sufficed, and the conductor 
passed on while the young lady turned her face to the 
window. The writer chanced to be seated just behind 
the old gentleman, and could not forgo the desire to 
speak to him. With a sad face and a trembling voice 
the father said: 

“My daughter has been attending the seminary in a 
distant town and was succeeding remarkably. Her 
natural qualities, together with a great ambition, placed 
her in the front ranks of the school, but she studied too 
closely, was not careful of her health, and her poor brain 
has been turned. I am taking her to a private asylum 
where we hope she will soon be better.” 

At the next station the old man and his daughter left 
the cars, but the incident, so s tive of S peare’s 
Ophelia, awakened strange thoughts in the mind of the 
writer. It is an absolute fact that while the population 
of America increased thirty per cent. during the decade 
between 1870 and 1880 the insanity increase was over one 


part of 
inquire 


hundred and thirty-five per cent. for the same 
Travellers by rail, by boat, or in carria: in = | 


the land see large and elaborate buildings, 
what they are? 

Insane asylums! 

Who builds them? 

Each state; every county; hundreds of private in- 
dividuals, and in all cases their capacity is taxed to the 
utmost. 

Why? 

Because men, in business and the professions, women, 
at home or in society, and children at school overtax 
their mental and nervous forces by work, worry and 
care. This brings about nervous disorders, indigestion, 
and eventually mania. 

It is not always trouble with the head that causes in- 
sanity. It far oftener arises from evils in other parts of 
the body. The nervous system determines the status of 
the brain. Any one who has periodic headaches; oc- 
casional dizziness; a dimness of vision; a ringing in the 
ears; a feverish head; frequent nausea or a sinking at 
the pit of the stomach, should take warning at once. 
The stomach and head are in direct sympathy, and if one 
be impaired the other can never be in order. Acute dys- 
pepsia causes more insane suicides than any other known 
agency, and the man, woman or child whose stomach 
is deranged is not and cannot be safe from the coming 
on at any moment of mania in some one of its many ter- 
rible forms. 

The value of moderation and the imperative necessity 
of care in keeping the stomach right must therefore be 
clear to all. The least appearance of indigestion, or 
mal-assimilation of food should be watched as carefully 
as the first approach of an invading army. Many means 
have been advocated for meeting such attacks, but all 
have heretofore been more or less defective. There can 
be little doubt, however, that for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the stomach, toning it up to proper action, keeping its 
nerves in a normal condition and purifying the blood, 
Warner's Tippecanoe The Best, excels all ancient or re- 
cent discoveries. It is absolutely pure and vegetable; 
it is certain to add vigor to adults, while it cannot by any 
possibility injure even a child. The fact that it was 
used in the days of the famous Harrison family is proof 





positive of its merits as it has so thoroughly withstood 
the test of time. As a tonic and revivifier it is simply 
wonderful. It has relieved the agony of the stomach in 
thousands of cases; soothed the tired nerves; produced 
peaceful sleep and averted the coming on of a mania } 
more to be dreaded than death itself. 


1885. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


With the new volume, beginning in December, Haz- 
PER’S MaGAzInE will conclude its thirty-fifth year. The 
oldest periodical of its type, it is yet, in each new vol- 
ume, anew magazine, not simply because it presents 
fresh subjects and new pictures, but also, anc chiefly, 
because it steadily advances in the method itself of maga- 
zine-making. Ina word, the MAGAzinE becomes more 
and more the faithful mirror of current life and move- 
ment. Leading features in the attractive programme for 
1885 are: new serial novels by ConsTance FENIMORD 
Wootson and W. D. Howes; a new novel entitled 
“*At the Red Glove;” descriptive illustrated papers by F. 
D. Mitiet, R. Swarm Grirrorp, E. A. Assgy, H. Gis- 
son, and others; Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
illustrated by Assey; important papers on Art. Science, 
etc. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Ycar: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR ‘ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY, One Year (52 numbers) 


_ Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


$4 00 
40 
4c 
20 


10 oO 


The Volumes of the Macazine begin with the num- 
bers for June and December of each year. When no 
time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber wishes to begin with the current number. 

The last eleven Semi-annual Volumes of Harrer’s 
MAGAzINg, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $3 per volume. Cloth Cases, 
for binding, 50 cents each-—by mail, postpaid. 

Index to HARPER’s MaGazine, Alphabetical, Analyti- 
cal and Classified, for Volumes 1 to 60, inclusive, from 
June, 1850, to June, 1880, one vol., 8vo., Cloth, $4. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harrrr & BROTHERS. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





g In every town in the Northern States there should be 
an AGENT for the 


BAY STATE MONTHLY. 


Those desiring exclusive territory should apply at 
once, accompanying their application with letter of 
regommendation from some postmaster or minister. Lid- 
eral Terms and Prompt Pay. Address the 


BAY STATE MONTHLY, 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 











ARTHUR P. DODGE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


NO. 31 MILK ST., ROOM 46, 


BOSTON. 


Business Manager 
BAY STATE MONTHLY. 


1885. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 








Harper's WeEKLy has now, for twenty years, main- | 
tained its position as the leading illustrated weekly news- 
paper in America. With a constant increase of literary 
and artistic resources, itis able to offer for the ensuing 
year attractions unequalled by any previous volume, 
embracing a capital illustrated serial story by W. E. 
Norris; illustrated articles with special reference to the 
West and South, including the World’s Exposition at 
New Orleans; entertaining short stories, mostly illus- 
trated, and important papers by high authorities on the 
chief topics of the day. 

Everyone who desires a * 


stworthy political guide, an 
entertaining and ins family journal, entirely free 
from objectionab’ s*ures, in either letterpress or illus- 
trations, should subScribe to HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 

HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S BAZAR ee 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “a 200 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 

BRARY, One Year (52 numbers) 

Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





to GO 


The volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first Num- 
ber for January of each year. When no time is men- 
tioned, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes to 
commence with the Number next after the receipt of 
order. 

The last Five Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, 
in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
or by express, free of expense (provided the freight 
does not exeeed one dollar per volume) for $7 00 per 
volume. 

Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harrer & BroTHERs. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1885. 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 








agement of servants, and housekeeping in its various de- 
tails are eminently practical. Much attention is given 
to the interesting topic of social etiquette, and its illus- 
trations of art needlework are acknowledged to be un- 
equalled. Its literary merit is of the highest excellence, 
and the unique character of its humorous pictures has 
won for it the name of the American Punch. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 


HARPER'S BAZAR ....... 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ....... 


$4 00 


400 
HARPER'S WEEKLY ....-«c-. 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 2 00 

| HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 

BRARY, One Year (52 numbers) . . . . 1000 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The volumes of the Bazar begin with the first Num- 
ber for January of each year. When no time is men- 
tioned, it will be understood that the subscriber wishes to 
commence with the Number next after the receipt of 
order. 

The last Five Annual Volumes of Harrer’s Bazar, 
in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
or by express, free of expense (provided the freight 
does not exeeed one dollar per volume) for $7 00 per 
volume. 

Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Harrer & Brotuers. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 









The most popular 
paper devoted to science, 
eering, discoveri 


Bens- 
a2. 


with 


Techas 
and 


o. More Ge. Dave 
60 irty- 
e precsica Ve . 


more than ‘One fun ; Fipug- 


dred 
wey toe patente 
pnd ap pica ¢ Sesclgn aan 
Covente, | Trade? Copyrights, 
Assignments, and all y ™ papers for 
securing to i their rights im the 
ted States, Canada, England, France, 
Gaited! ona” other foreign countries, pre- 

Pared at short notice and on reasonable term-. 

| Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 

fully given without charge. nd-books o 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn ac Go. are noticed in the Scientific 
‘American free. The advantage ef such aatice is 
well understood e all beri wish to dispsse 














ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper's Bazar is the only paper in the world that 
combines the choicest literature and the finest art illustta- 
tions with the latest fashions and methods of household 
adornment. Its weekly illustrations and descriptions of 
the newest Paris and New York styles, with its useful 
pattern-sheet supplements and cut patterns, by enabling 
ladies to be their own dressmakers, save many times the 


cost of subscription. Its papers on 





cooking, the man- | 








of heir anaes at ScLENTINIG 


a1 Bevedvey, New Your 
“a WH. MCCLIRTOCK & 00, 


rn, Printers, cee and_ Electrotypers, 
have facilities for doing Book Work and Job Printing. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
30 MILK ST., ROOM 46, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WARREN LELAND, 


whom everybody knows as the successful 
manager of the 


Largest Hotel Enterprises 


of America, says that while a passenger from 
New York on board a ship going avo ud Cape 
Horn, in the early days of emigration to Cal- 
iforhla, he learned that one cf the « flicers of 
the veasel had cured himself, dv ..¢ the voy- 
age, of au obstinate disease bv the We of 


, . 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 
Since then Mr. LELAND has recommended 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA in many similar 
cases, and he has never yet heard of its {ail- 

ure to effect a radical cure. 

Some years ago one of Mr. LELANXn’s farm 
laboregs bruised his leg. Owing to the bad 
state of his blood, an ugly scroft ling 
or Junip appeared on the injured limb. Hor- 
rible itching of the skin, with burning and 
darting pains through the lamp, made life 
almost intolerable. The leg became enor 
mously enlarged, and running ulcers formed, 
discharging great quantities of extremely 
offensive matter. No treatment was of any 
avail until the man, by Mr. LELAND’S direc- 
tion, was supplied with AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA, which allayed the pain and Irritation, 
healed the sores, removed the swelling, and 
completely restored the limb to use. 

Mr, LELAND has personally used 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
for Rheumatism, with entire success ; and, 
after careful observation, declares that, in 
his belief, there is no mediciue in the world 
equal to it for the cure of Liver Disorders, 
Gout, the effects of high living, Salt 
Rheum, Sores, Eruptions, and all the 
various forms of blood diseases, 

We have Mr. LELAND’Ss permission to invite 
all who may desire further evide in regard 
to the extraordinary curative powers of 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA to see him person- 
ally either at his mammoth Ocean Llotel, 
Long Branch, or at the popular Leland Hotel, 
Broadway, 27th and 28th Streets, New York. 

Mr, LELAND’S extensive knowledge of the 
good done by this unequalled cradicator of 
blood poisons enables him to give inquirers 
much valuable information. 


Lousswe 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor promotes the growth and im- 
roves the beauty of the hair. 


It imparts an at- 


sonern appearance, a delightful and lasting per- 
fume. While it stimulates the roots, cleanses the 














AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their 
attack as those affecting the throat and lungs: 
none so trifled with by the majority of sutfer- 


ers. The ordinary cough or cold, resulting 
perbaps from a trifling or unconscious ex: 
posure, is often but the beginning of a fatal 
sickness. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has 
well proven its efficacy in a forty years’ fight 
with throat and lung diseases, and should be 
taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 

“Tn 1857 I took a severe cold, whieh affected 
my lungs. I had a terrible cough, aud passed 
night after night without sleep. The doctors 
gave me up. | tried AYER’S CHERKY PeEc- 
TORAL, which relieved my lungs, induced 


sleep, and afforded me the rest necessary 
for the recovery of my strength. By the 
continued use of the PrCroRAL a perma- 


nent cure was effected. 


[ am now 62 years 
old, hale and heart 


v, and am satisiled your 


CuUERRY PECTORAL saved_m 
HorRac abi *)nOTHER,” 
Rockingham, Vt., July 15,)isvitow, 


=] tu 
Croup. — A Mother's Tribute. 
“While in the country last wi!ter my little 
boy, three years old, Was taken i! with eroup; 
it seemed as if he wohld die tr strangu- 
lation. One of the family suggested the use 
of AYeR’s CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of 
which was always. kept in the honse. This 
was tried in small and frequent doses, aud 


to our delight in less than half an hour the 
little patient was breathing easilv. The doc- 
tor said that the Cuenny Prevora had 
saverl my darlings lif Con you wonder at 


Our gratitude? Siucerely 
Mus. I say. \ GE PNEY.” 


159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, ‘ead. 


“T have used Ayrn’s CHERRY PECTORAL 
in my family for several years, and do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the most effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds we have ever 
tried. A. J, CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., Mareh 13, 1882. 


“T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, 
and after trying many remediesavith no suc- 
cess, I was cured by the use of AY Fn’s CHER 
RY PreeTroRAL. Josrru WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1s&2. 

: 

“I cannot say enough in praise of AYFR’S 
Cherry Pecroral, believing as I do that 
but for its use I should long since have died 
from lung troubles . BRaGpoN.” 

Palestine, ‘Iexas, April 22, 1882. 


No casé of an affection of the throat or 
lungs exists which cannot be greatly relieved 
by the use of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, 
and it will always cure when the disease 1s 
not already beyond the control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


sealp, and adds elegance to Keg _ ingre- 
dients are hiarimios~. a 
and thus it proves itself to be at once ‘the best 
and cheapest article for toilet nee, 





CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all Physicians who treat 
Nervous and Mental Disorders. 


. eo 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES SHOULD BE TAKEN AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 





To Buitp Ur worn out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache.— 
Dr. Gwynn. 


To Promote. good digestion. — Dr. Filmore. 

To “Sramp Our” Consumption. — Dr. Churchill. 

To ‘‘ComPLerety cure night sweats.” — John B. Quigley. 

To Marnrary the capabilities of the brain and nerves to perform all functions even at 
the highest tension. — FE. LZ. Kellogg. 

To Restore the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion or encrvated vital 
powers. — Dr. WLS. Wells 


To Repam the nerves that have been cufeebled by worry, depression, anxiety or deep 
grief. — Miss Mary Rankin 


To Srrenctuen the intellect, so that study and deep mental application may be a pleas- 
ure and not a toil.— B. M. Couch. 


To Devetop good teeth, glossy hair, clear skin, handsome nails in the young, so that 
they may be an inheritance in later years. — School Journal. 


To ‘‘Maxe life a pleasure,” ‘ not a daily suffering.” ‘‘I really urge you to put it to the 
test.”— Miss Emily Faithfull. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th Street, New York. _ 


John W. Lovell Company's Latest Publications. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


The Best 16-page Weekly Printed. 


Two CENTS. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF J. G. BLAINE, | LIFE OF GROVER CLEVELAND, 


LIFE OF JOHN A. LOGAN. | Lire or Thomas A. HENDRICKS. 


Containing Admirable Portraits of each. 


John W. Lovell Company, Nos. 14 and 16 Vesey St., New York City. 


WITH SKETCH OF 








